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THE METAPHYSICS OF NIETZSCHE'S 

IMMORALISM. 

r I TIE accounts and estimates of Nietzsche's ethical teaching 
-*• have been considerable in number; but no systematic 
endeavor has been made to examine the metaphysical basis of 
his ethics and to interpret his so-called Immoralism in the light 
of his Metaphysics. It may be that Nietzsche's express repudia- 
tion of Metaphysics has tended to mislead his interpreters; they 
may have been induced to overlook his Metaphysics and to 
regard him wholly as an Ethicist. Whether this be so or not, 
Nietzsche's ethical teaching is determined by a quite explicit 
metaphysical view, and many of his utterances regarding morality 
are to be understood and properly appreciated only by reference 
to their metaphysical background. It is the aim of this article 
to set forth Nietzsche's metaphysical standpoint, to bring his 
ethics into relation with it, and to outline a few general char- 
acteristics of Nietzsche's philosophy. 

I. 

The key to Nietzsche's philosophy is to be found in his view 
of consciousness. He interprets consciousness from a biological 
standpoint. In its origin it is purely utilitarian; in its range it 
is determined by its usefulness in maintaining and furthering 
the welfare of the body (Leib). 1 It is a purely secondary phe- 
nomenon, not the goal of the evolutionary process. 2 It is a 
sign that the bodily organization is not proceeding smoothly, 
that there is friction, that there are obstacles to be overcome. 
It shows that the organism is ill-at-ease, that it is not satisfied, 
that it is not properly adapted. 3 But, above all, it reveals that 
the body is growing, that it is still in the process of becoming, 
that a higher body is being formed. 4 

1 Will to Power, 505. (The numbers refer to Aphorisms.) 

2 Ibid., 709, 711, 523. 

3 Ibid., 440. 
1 Ibid., 676. 
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Knowledge is to be regarded purely in respect of the degree 
to which it conduces to preservation, and to increase of strength 
and power, bodily health and vitality. Nietzsche regards 
truth as simply that kind of error without which a certain 
species of living being would not be able to exist. 1 Thus, for 
example, Nietzsche holds that the unalterability, the regularity 
and uniformity, of which science speaks, do not belong to reality, 
but are simply 'interpretations' or creations to suit practical 
needs. The whole question turns solely upon the practical 
necessity of a particular species of organism which, in order to 
self-maintenance and continued success, requires a certain exact- 
ness or regularity, and which can thus record its perceptions 
and capitalize its experiences. 2 The whole world of 'appear- 
ance' is a figment created to serve this general end; it has its 
origin in our endeavor, for practical purposes, to schematize 
life, to find something stable. Such a schematization, such a 
mechanization of all phenomena, is necessary as a preliminary 
to all action, to all further growth, if that is to take place through 
the instrumentality of consciousness. Nietzsche, in conse- 
quence, refuses to ascribe any absolute validity to such entities 
as mind, reason, thought, subject, object, things. These find 
their origin in the fact that we require to understand the 
actual world according to a scheme of Being devised in our 
effort to make the world subject to ourselves, in our effort to 
gain mastery over nature. They assume their significance 
because of the part they play in the fulfilment of practical 
needs. The world of the stable and unchangeable becomes the 
world of "true being" in contrast to the world of "false appear- 
ance." 3 

What Nietzsche means by this schematizing or mechanization 
is that the phenomena of consciousness are only a few elements 
selected out of the huge mass of phenomena which remain 
beyond consciousness, and that these elements are given a 
certain fixity and stability. They are taken out of a certain 
setting which remains unknown to us. Hence consciousness is 

1 Op. cit., 493. 

2 Ibid., 480, 623, 707. 

8 Will to Power, 508-522. 
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totally inadequate to the expression of the nature of reality. 
Its phenomena are all atomistic. 1 Nietzsche means that we 
become conscious of phenomena but we never become conscious 
of their connections with any degree of adequacy. They have 
causal relations which remain completely beyond consciousness 
and concealed from our knowledge. 2 Science believes that it 
discovers real causal relations between things; but these need 
not be regarded as being what really exist any more than the 
causal relations of mythology or those which appear in dreams 
are real. The causal relations which science discovers have 
their superior significance over those of dreams and mythology 
in that they meet more satisfactorily the practical necessities of 
a certain mode of life. 3 

Nietzsche, however, goes further than this. Consciousness 
mechanizes phenomena and can never give us real causal rela- 
tions. But he regards the accepted conception of causality 
itself as a fundamental error, or at most as having no other 
validity than utility. The conception of causality means the 
sundering of the actual condition into two parts — an effect and 
a cause. The source of this conception is psychological, namely, 
in the inner facts of will, in the belief that in the act of willing, 
I (or the conscious Ego) am a causal agent. In Nietzsche's view, 
the prevalent conception of will is wholly false; it is based upon 
the phenomena of consciousness; it accepts these as a true 
representation of what is real. Psychology speaks of will and 
end, of the attainment of an end through an act of will on the 
part of the subject, of the end as a 'motive' to action. But 
Nietzsche holds that all this is a schematizing of reality, an 
interpretation, a metaphor inadequately expressing the nature 
of what does happen. What is called in Psychology an end is 
only a very small element selected out of the mass of phenomena 
constituting the life of the organism and consisting of the latter's 
effort after self maintenance and further development. What is 
fundamental is this organic struggle. In the organism is all 

1 Op. cit., 478. 

2 Ibid., 524, 676. 

3 Gotzen-Dilmmerung, "Four Great Errors," 4. Human, All-too-Human: I, 
12-13- 
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causality to be found, but it is then of such a kind that cause 
and effect fall together, activity and end are fused together. 
Consciousness destroys, breaks up what is thus bound together; 
it separates things out, but does so inadequately since it con- 
structs links to bridge the gaps it makes. 1 

Nietzsche's view of consciousness involves a doctrine of the 
unconscious (or subconscious). Consciousness is very super- 
ficial. It is at most only a faint facsimile of the vast unfathom- 
able reality behind it. Of the numerous influences taking effect 
every second we feel scarcely anything at all, of the numerous 
phenomena happening every minute we know very little. In 
comparison with this mass of phenomena, sensations, thoughts, 
and other mental states with their different contents, are in- 
significant and occasional. Consciousness appears as an instru- 
ment of a wider and far greater power. The conscious Ego is 
merely an instrument created in the service of this greater 
power. All conscious purposes, all valuations, all conscious 
willing are only means by virtue of which something totally 
different is attained from what is present in consciousness, or 
from what consciousness supposes. Thus, for example, we may 
think that we are pursuing our own pleasure, but we may be 
really striving after something wholly different, for which 
pleasure is but a means, or of which it is only an ingredient. 
We are in the presence of an activity to which it would be neces- 
sary to ascribe an incalculably higher and more extensive intellect 
than the one with which we are directly acquainted. 2 

Nietzsche does not leave this Unconscious in any state of 
vagueness. He gives it a quite definite significance. The 
greater power, the greater intellect, in whose presence we are, 
he calls the self (Das Selbst). He at the same time identifies 
it with the body (Leib) and distinguishes it from the conscious 
Ego. "Zuriick zu Leib und Leben, " is his standpoint. Life is 
for him something quite concrete, it is the living body, the 
organism. The essential character of all life is a tendency 
towards growth in power and strength, towards greater com- 

1 Will to Power, 545-552, 692, 668, 675. Gdtzen-Ddmmerung, "Four Great 
Errors" (Die vier grossen Irrthiimer). Beyond Good and Evil, 16, 17. 

2 Ibid., 676. Zarathustra, "Von den Verachtern des Leibes." 
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plexity; and all such growth is a matter purely of the body. 
The fundamental nature of every organism is its inner power to 
create, to mould and to utilize environment so as to grow. 
This inner power, this struggle initiated from within, Nietzsche 
calls a Will to Power. The organs and structures of the body, 
its instincts and its instinctive activities, are instruments fashioned 
by the Will to Power in its struggles for increased strength. 
The self, the body, is an enormous reason, a Will to Power, an 
unknown source of wisdom that acts as a powerful commander, 
that compels, conquers, rules. It is that which lies behind all 
conscious life and exerts a disturbing but also a controlling 
influence upon it. It dominates the conscious Ego. It is, for 
example, — and Nietzsche cites himself as an instance — the 
source of all inspiration; the power that breathes or speaks 
through one is not an alien deity, but the self, the man as he 
really is. 1 

What Nietzsche calls the Unconscious thus becomes of greater 
importance and value than the Conscious. The springs and 
flights of the conscious Ego or of thinking are a means to the ends 
of the self, to its increase of power. The end and goal of life 
lie beyond consciousness. Nietzsche regards it as a profound 
error to view the conscious state as the most valuable state. 
Consciousness is only incidental, at most a superfluous thing, 
destined to disappear and to be superseded by perfect auto- 
matism. We must seek perfect life there where it is least 
conscious, least aware of its logic, its reasons, its ends. The 
reasons which men endeavor to find for their conduct are often 
wide of the mark; and a contemporary philosopher has remarked 
that metaphysics is the finding of bad reasons for what we 
believe on instinct. In Nietzsche's view, such unconsciousness 
of ends and reasons belongs to every kind of perfection; one acts 
perfectly only when one acts instinctively. Attempts to grasp 
the grounds of our conduct are signs of disorder in our life. 
They reveal that the established ways of acting and established 

1 Zarathustra, "Von den Hinterweltlern." "Von den VerSchtern des Leibes." 
"Von der schenkenden Tugend." "Von der Selbst-uberwindung." Will to 
Power, 254, 676, 689. 
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beliefs are in process of dissolution, that they are decaying and 
giving place to new adjustments. 1 

This idea of the unconscious, of the self, of the body, has a 
biological and physiological basis. The unconscious, the body, 
is the seat of innumerable phenomena and connections; it is a 
reservoir of enormous powers. 2 But only a very small part of 
all these appears in consciousness. To understand the nature 
of the unconscious, of the body as a seat of innumerable phe- 
nomena, more fully, it is necessary to set forth Nietzsche's view 
of the organic process. 

The fundamental assumption underlying Nietzsche's theory 
of organic life is that the world — not merely the organic world 
as usually understood in contrast to the inorganic — consists of a 
certain quantum of force or Will to Power, distributed in a 
finite number of centers. (Nietzsche speaks of force and Will 
to Power indifferently, the two being identified through the 
ascription of an inner will to the force or energy spoken of by 
science). This assumption of a Will to Power is something of 
the nature of a gleam of insight; it is a thought which suddenly 
through a chance incident occurred to Nietzsche and which, 
because of the light which it threw upon the phenomena of the 
world, laid complete hold upon him and became the pivot of his 
interpretation of that world. This Will to Power is not to be 
understood after the manner of psychological analysis (as has 
been shown above). It is the inner struggle and self -initiated 
effort of each organism to grow at the expense of its environment. 
It is an organic activity in which end is embedded. 3 

Every organism is a center of Will to Power. It endeavors 
not to remain as it is but to become greater, to gain nourish- 
ment, to increase its power, to accumulate force, in a word, to 
grow by the absorption of other forces. But as, on Nietzsche's 
view, there is nothing but a limited amount of Will to Power, and 
this Will to Power is distributed in a limited number of centers, 
any growth on the part of one center is secured at the expense of 
another or other centers. The organic process thus becomes 

1 Op. cit., 423, 430, 439, 523, 707. 

' Ibid., 532, 659, 674. 

3 Will to Power, 619, 644, 647, 668, 728. 
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viewed as a continual distribution and redistribution of force 
or power; in one center after another the amount rises to a 
certain degree and then recedes, the simplest and least complex 
centers alone remaining imperishable. 1 

Nietzsche here views the whole process of organic life in its 
concreteness. This process is, for him, not teleological. Evolu- 
tion is not a straight line, the terminus of which is the motive 
of the process. He is here opposing such a view as that of Hegel 
which sees in History the development of the 'Idea' or of self- 
consciousness; or such a view as tends to find always in the 
latest forms and structures what is highest and best, as finds, for 
example, man (the species) to be the richest fruit of the organic 
movement. Evolution or the process of organic life is not an 
advancing development. It contains both synthesis and dis- 
solution or decay; and both are necessary. All the 'worse' 
qualities are involved as well as the 'better.' The range of 
organic life is rather like a huge experiment in which some 
successes but also an incalculable number of failures take place. 
There is, throughout, not merely the organic world but the 
inorganic as well, only a simultaneous movement of all organisms 
and all forces, a movement which is random, confused and 
conflicting. The character of this movement and the continual 
rise and decay which is actually witnessed have their source in 
the struggle which each center of Will to Power wages with 
every other center in its environment. Each center strives 
to become as strong as possible, strives towards "life in its 
highest power." Each thus acts as a check upon the other; some 
attain a higher point than others, the height reached depending 
upon the economizing of the forces absorbed. 2 

The organic process is interpreted individualistically. Evolu- 
tion, wherever one cares to look, is always a process of differenti- 
tion, a process carried on in individuals, a process where differ- 
ences between individuals become more marked, where clefts 
and gulfs become more deeply set, where each individual center 
tends to express more clearly its unique and incomparable 
nature. Any advance that does occur takes place in individuals 

1 Will to Power, 639, 688, 689, 715, 1066, 1067. 

2 Ibid., 90, 684, 709, 711, 639, 1027. 
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alone; a species as a whole does not advance, for gain in height 
is counterbalanced by loss in breadth. What happens is simply 
that the relation of the members of the species to each other 
changes; to use a metaphor, instead of advancing abreast in a 
line, they veer round until the line becomes jagged and uneven. 1 

An individualism of this kind sees in the evolutionary process 
a tendency towards the concentration of life's forces in the few 
as against their dispersion in the many. The process is inherently 
a striving on the part of each individual center towards greater 
fulness and complexity. The species, society, the state are 
not ends in themselves, nor are they entities supreme over the 
individual, but are means to the production of the highest 
possible types of individuals. Such have been as yet only 
occasional appearances; they have arisen at rare intervals, only, 
however, to decay again, dissolution being facilitated by their 
very greatness, by their richness and complexity. Yet it is 
in them that the possibilities of life are revealed and that the 
nature of the organic process is most fully shown. 2 

The only realities which Nietzsche accepts are organisms or 
more generally, individual centers, characterized as a certain 
quantum of Will to Power. And the fundamental nature of 
each is to struggle with every other in its neighborhood for 
superiority in strength and range of dominion. The struggle in 
Nietzsche's view is not for existence but for power. Though 
the fight takes place between one center and those in its imme- 
diate environment, yet, in Nietzsche's view, all the centers 
balance each other in such a way that all phenomena whatever 
become reflected in each center. The results, it may be so put, 
taking place in one area make themselves felt in the neighboring 
area, and the latter makes itself felt in the next. The effect is, 
in consequence, cumulative. Individuals are not isolated but 
standing in an attitude of offence and defence. The condition 
of the world as a whole is mirrored in the state of the individual 
center. 3 

The body — the human organism — is one of these centers of 

1 Will to Power, 646, 684, 886. 

2 Ibid., 660, 684, 881. 

3 Ibid., 567, 634, 636, 637, 689. 
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Will to Power. The form which it has assumed is a result of 
the struggle which it has waged with other centers. Its organs, 
its instincts and instinctive activities, are instruments fashioned 
to enable it to gain supremacy. For centuries this effort has 
proceeded until vast forces have become stored up. It is the 
essential nature of the body to have advanced and to continue 
to advance through history, creating itself through hostilities. 
Every movement that has taken place, however remote in 
time or region, has left a trace in the organic constitution or 
physiological condition of the body. It has become the seat 
of enormous powers, the scene of innumerable phenomena and 
connections. 1 

These physiological conditions and phenomena are what 
Nietzsche means by the unconscious. Each center has an 
unconscious ascribed to it. But it is also important to remember 
that these organic states and these phenomena of which the 
organism is the seat are at the same time a reflection or mirroring 
of cosmic states and phenomena. Nietzsche here is completely 
dominated by biological and physiological ideas. The uncon- 
scious is the body with its various functions and processes. All 
these are carried on unconsciously; the organic process has gone 
on for centuries unconsciously; a great and wonderful organiza- 
tion has been effected unconsciously — an organization so wonder- 
ful that science at its highest levels can accomplish nothing 
approaching it. Physiology reveals, for example, how the body 
has enlisted into its services numerous minute organisms in 
order to protect itself and minister to its own strength and 
vitality; it reveals how, in some way not quite understood by 
science, the body can render itself immune against hostile 
organisms. This organizing force which operates unconsciously 
and yet with such intelligence, with such reason that it awes 
even the man of science, is what Nietzsche calls Will to Power. 
It is not to be distinguished as soul in contrast with body; 
body and Will to Power mean the same thing. It is the self 
which is in its very nature creative. 

1 Zarathustra, "Von den VerSchtern des Leibes." "Von der Selbst-iiberwindung." 
"Von der schenkenden Tugend." Will to Power, 686, 687. 
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The struggles and activities of the self, of the Will to Power, of 
the body, never come fully into consciousness. Consciousness 
is only a narrow area of the wide expanse of the unconscious. 
All consciousness is the bringing of some element up to the 
surface out of the depths of the self of individuality. It is an 
'interpretation' of the physiological state of the body made 
for practical purposes. Nietzsche seems to hold the view that 
in all knowing we know only our own organic states; the activities 
of the organism may be directed to something which is, in rela- 
tion to it, extra-organic, but we know of what is extra-organic 
only through the states of our own organism. The fundamental 
nature of the activity of the body, of the self, of the Will to 
Power, is creation. Creation is to be understood in the Nietzsch- 
ean sense as organization, the bringing into play of new reactions 
spontaneously, instinctively, to meet the continually changing 
conditions of the world, the unconscious establishment of new 
modes of living, new types of behavior, new lines of conduct. 
What is called mind is simply the herald and echo of these 
struggles and triumphs of the body. All that comes to be 
expressed in consciousness has been already organized and is 
simply a result. Before a judgment can be made, for example, 
the process of assimilation must already have taken place; 
there lies here an intellectual activity which does not appear in 
consciousness. Judgment is of the nature: 'this and this is 
so and so.' This implies an identity; and Nietzsche sees in 
this assertion of identity a Will to Power. It is the result of a 
will which decrees; there shall be as great identity as possible. 
This means, as Nietzsche maintains, there is no Will to Truth 
but only a Will to Power. 1 

The element of necessity or compulsion which is present in 
thinking has thus, on Nietzsche's view, its source in the funda- 
mental Will to Power. It is biological; its utility lies in further- 
ing the growth of the body. What expresses itself through 
consciousness is the self, the Will to Power. What are expressed 
are its activities and conditions of existence. With every new 
degree of strength attained, new views and new horizons open 

1 Zarathustra, "Von der schenkenden Tugend." Beyond Good and Evil, 36. 
Will to Power, 478, 530-533. 561, 511. 
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out. With every elevation of man older interpretations — and 
these are narrower interpretations — have to be cast aside. And 
the one activity behind them all is the self, the Will to Power. 
The metaphysical root of Nietzsche's conception of freedom 
lies in this idea of creation. It is the self which decrees that 
this 'shall be so and so.' It is this necessity which appears in 
knowledge; and men falsely ascribe it to the constitution of the 
world. The values which things have, have been put upon them 
by men themselves — by men in their deeper nature, and no values 
can be known in things that have not been first ascribed a value. 
The way is thus opened for man to work out his own destiny; he 
is the creator of his own world and master of his fate. But to 
become master is a task to be accomplished, and this is the 
problem of Nietzsche's ethical teaching. This has now to be 
considered in relation to his general metaphysical attitude. 1 

II. 

Nietzsche's ethical teaching has two aspects : first — a destruc- 
tive criticism of existing morality, and secondly — a positive 
construction of a new moral code on a new basis. He himself 
sums up the essence of his teaching as "a transvaluation of all 
values." But he also speaks of it as a 'Moral Naturalism' and a 
'Natural Immorality.' All these terms are to be understood in 
the light of his metaphysics. 2 

The morality which Nietzsche attacks is prevailing morality, 
the accepted moral code which is on the whole the Christian 
code; but he identifies this code with every morality that has 
hitherto been taught, for example Platonism, Paulinism, Spino- 
zism, Kantianism, Schopenhauerianism. He considers them all 
of one type because they have all the same defect, and this defect 
has the same source in each. 

Morality, that is, the teaching of Christianity, of Schopenhauer 
and generally of all who preceded Nietzsche himself, has always 
found the source of values in consciousness, for example, in 
conscious states such as pleasure, in increase of consciousness, 

1 Will to Power, 616, 675. Zarathustra, "Von der Selbst-fiberwindung," 
"Von tausend und Einem Ziele." Human, All-too-Human, I, 16. 

2 Will to Power, 299. 
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in obedience to conscience, in submission to a categorical 
imperative, to a 'thou shalt!,' or to a divine law. It lays 
stress upon motive, consequences, pleasure, happiness, reward 
and punishment. It has its basis in the acceptance of the 
categories of reason — end, unity, being, etc. — as belonging to 
the constitition of the world and as being the measure and the 
standard of all phenomena. It has come to be a belief in spiritual 
values, in values that are above nature. It has come to be a 
belief in a 'true world,' as against the 'false world of appear- 
ance,' the former being permanent, eternal, unchangeable, the 
latter being fleeting and deceitful. It emphasizes virtue as 
being the transcending of the world of appearance, the world of 
the senses and of nature, and as being the attainment of a 
' true world,' of spirituality, of likeness to the divine. 1 

Such an attitude as this gives rise to certain moral values. 
A conception of ' good ' and ' evil ' is formulated. There appears 
an effort to improve man in accordance with these values. There 
originate different castes, determined according to the degree to 
which their members approach the ideal, according to the degree 
of spirituality, of resemblance to the divine. This, in Nietsche's 
view, is the source of the. priestly caste which becomes the 
exponent of these moral values, and at the same time a standard 
for individuals of the lower types and the typical guide in the 
improvement of man. The priest conceives himself as the best 
type, and the types opposed to him as contemptible, as something 
to be vigorously crushed, to be pursued with deadly enmity. 
No differences, no opposition can be allowed. Just as all external 
disturbing factors must be crushed, so also all inner restless 
impulses, all ' sinful ' tendencies must be rooted out. To secure 
peace, a doctrine of equality of each with each is taught. The 
duty of each consists in humility and obedience to the divine 
will and law which the priest interprets. 2 

The outcome of such teaching is decadence, and ultimately 
nihilism in the form of helplessness and denial of the worth of 

1 Will to Power, 12, 461, 707. Beyond Good and Evil, 34. Zarathuslra, "Von 
den drei Verwandlungen," "Von den Hinterweltlern." 

2 Will to Power, 139, 141, 334, 871, 923. Golzen-Dammerung, " Moral als 
Widernatur." 
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the world and of life. The weaker types bind themselves 
under this code, thereby strengthening the power of the priestly 
caste, but at the same time gaining in this union protection 
against, and sway over, the stronger types of individuals who 
constitute a very small minority. The priestly code becomes 
the morality of the herd of weaklings, of those who unite because 
they have not the power and ability to maintain themselves 
individually. But this morality prevails at the expense of the 
stronger men. It crushes out a large number of the instincts 
and activities which constitute life. It becomes only a very 
small part of life, and it ultimately ceases to be even that small 
part. The senses, the body and all its natural functions, are 
slandered, vilified, degraded. In the extreme issue, not this 
world but another is to be sought; not this life but another is of 
value. To renounce this world and this life, to seek this other 
world and this other life is the moral duty of man. 1 

The effect upon man himself is that he becomes diffident of 
his own powers; he distrusts his stronger instincts and seeks to 
crush them completely out. He lives continually in fear of 
himself; he dreads transgression; he stands under the menace of 
future punishment and reward. He comes to view himself 
simply as subject to a moral governor of the world, and all 
phenomena as the effect of a moral order. 2 

This is the morality which Nietzsche opposes. It puts a 
curse upon all the human instincts, especially the strongest and 
most vigorous. Because of this, it robs life of its glory and leads 
to pessimism. There are individuals, however, — and Nietzsche 
is one — who feel themselves repressed, choked, suffocated in the 
presence of such a morality. Here, then, is a case where all 
such individuals must be courageous enough to become conscious 
and to test deliberately all that has been attained. Nietzsche 
does not mean to assert here that consciousness is the most 
valuable form of life, but the demand to become conscious, 
the need of becoming conscious, arises as a result of friction and 
distress in the activities of the organism. 3 

1 Will to Power, 116, 141, 222, 343, 567, 258. Gdlzen-Ddmmerung, " Die 
Vernunft in der Philosophic" "StreifzUge eines Unzeitgemassen," 35, 36. 

2 Will to Power, 141, 343, 351, 461. Cenealogie der Moral, 11, 14-18. 

3 Ibid., 1007, 1008. 
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To become conscious means for Nietzsche in this connection, 
to question the value of the existing moral values, to find under 
what conditions these values, such values as 'good' and 'evil,' 
were invented, to criticize morality. This comes in his treat- 
ment, to be a denial of the absolute validity of prevailing moral- 
ity; he decomposes it and limits the range of its activities. But 
in this he is true to his metaphysical doctrine that consciousness 
is a sign of disorder in our life, that any attempt to grasp the 
nature of our conduct is a sign that the established ways of 
acting are in process of dissolution. What Nietzsche himself 
endeavors to do is to remove the curse which morality puts upon 
life, to regard the instincts which have been hitherto vilified 
with the reverse of the established feeling, to restore to life the 
glory of which it has been deprived, to justify life even in its most 
terrible aspects, to create once more a faith in this world and in 
this life in place of a faith in a ' Beyond ' and in a moral ruler of 
the universe. This is Nietzsche's ethical doctrine of the " Trans- 
valuation of all values." He holds it is not necessary to create 
new instincts; the instincts which are to come into play in the 
future already exist ; they have been repressed and have simply 
to be liberated and assigned their proper value or set in a new 
light. Only in this way is it possible to overcome the danger 
inherent in morality. 1 

Nietzsche, as has been shown, finds that this morality is 
based upon the acceptance of consciousness as the source of 
values. This is the origin of all its defects. The phenomena of 
consciousness are only a very small part of the mass of material, 
and consciousness, in consequence, can never be used as a 
standard for life. It is inadequate to be one. Conscious phe- 
nomena have only a practical value. The categories of reason, 
which morality utilizes to determine the value of phenomena, are 
creations of man ; they are instruments in the service of the Will 
to Power. But what morality has done is to project these into 
the constitution of the world. It has believed and maintained 
that values are given to men, that the world has a certain worth 
which men must accept, that phenomena, actions, conduct, have 

1 Genealogie der Moral. Vorrede, 6. Will to Power, 55, 254, 258, 327, 423, 1005, 
1007. Beyond Good and Evil, 33. 
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a certain value in themselves, have a certain quality characteriz- 
able as 'good' or 'bad.' 

From this Nietzsche concludes that morality is a misinter- 
pretation of the world. It is the 'greatest lie* of all times. Yet 
it is not utterly false, and why? Because even this lie, this 
misinterpretation, has utility. In it is exemplified simply the 
naivete of man in making himself the standard by which to 
measure the worth of the world. The standard which he uses is 
created by himself, by the Will to Power. Thus Nietzsche sees 
even in prevailing morality a creation of the Will to Power; but 
it is a creation the utility of which lies in serving the Will to 
Power of the weak and the decadent, and which fosters degeneracy 
the longer the lie is allowed to dominate men. This limited 
utility of morality, which constitutes its defectiveness, has its 
origin in the reversal of the real state of matters, in the acceptance 
as of supreme worth of what is only of secondary significance, 
in the failure to perceive the human source of all these moral 
values and standards, and in the consequent enthronement of 
these standards as authoritative over the whole of man's life. 
In short, the compulsive and authoritative element in morality 
has been misunderstood. 1 

Instead of seeking values and the source of values in conscious- 
ness, we must seek them in the unconscious, in the self, in the 
body. This is the metaphysical significance of Nietzsche's 
doctrine of the "Transvaluation of all values." What he is 
here asserting is that life is its own standard and weaves its 
values from within itself. This is where the source of authority 
is to be found. The value for life is the only and final test. 2 

This unconscious, the self, the body, is the seat and scene of 
innumerable phenomena, and consciousness is an 'interpreta- 
tion ' of these phenomena. These phenomena are states of the 
organism, physiological conditions. All such phenomena, Nietz- 
sche maintains, are absolutely homogeneous. He means by this 

1 Will to Power, 141, 200, 215. 258, 276, 292, 616. Zarathustra, "Von alten 
und neuen Tafeln" 9. "Von der Selbst-flberwindung." Beyond Good and Evil, 
60. Genealogie der Moral, I, 2. 

2 Will to Power, 254-258, 272, 382, 439, 440, 507, 514, 616, 493. Zarathustra, 
"Von der schenkenden Tugend." 
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that they are neither moral nor immoral; they are what he 
calls 'natural.' All differentiations in this homogeneity are a 
result of 'interpretation.' There are no moral phenomena 
but only a moral interpretation of phenomena. Activities have 
not a quality in them which can be called good or bad. All 
names of virtues, all such names as good and bad are simply 
images or metaphors. What is called morality is an interpreta- 
tion of various modes of organic activity. All moral judgments 
are systems and a language of signs in which the processes 
maintaining or injuring the welfare of the organism and in 
which the conditions for preserving and furthering that welfare 
are revealed. They are the forms which consciousness gives 
to modes of life and types of activity which the body or the self 
has established already in order to preserve its power and to 
increase it if possible. Conversely, using this position as a key, 
Nietzsche maintains that moral valuations can be utilized as a 
means to the discovery of the physiological conditions, of the 
nature of the soil out of which they have grown, and can be 
made a test of progress or decadence in consequence. 

This is what is to be understood as Nietzsche's ' moral natural- 
ism' or 'natural immorality.' Morality consists simply of 
natural processes interpreted in -a certain light. A 'moral' is a 
method of living which long experience and experiment have 
tested and proved efficient, and which at last enters conscious- 
ness as dominant. Its authority lies in its value for Life, and 
this value has been put upon it by life itself, or the Will to Power, 
which has created it to serve itself. The source of morality of 
all moral valuations or interpretations lies beyond morality 
itself; the latter is a product of 'natural' forces. The state, for 
example, is an organization of natural phenomena — trade, 
police, punishment, external defence and so forth. The rights 
of marriage and of property rest upon a natural basis. The 
great mass of moral activities are unconscious, instinctive re- 
actions and adjustments, organic, natural in character. All 
these phenomena have been regarded as 'moral' because there 
is present a consciousness of ends and values, a consciousness of 
'moral agency.' But Nietzsche holds that the conscious Ego 
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is never a causal agent, and the end which we seek and seem to 
realize is really only a factor isolated from its physiological 
context, and is a means to something beyond consciousness. 
The factors producing or leading to a certain line of action are 
not 'grounds' in the usually accepted sense of 'moral grounds' 
of an action, but are causes which in the form of physiological 
conditions lie beyond consciousness. 1 

On this view, morality is merely a means to ends beyond 
morality. It serves ends of which the moral agent is never 
conscious; it is an instrument in the service of the Will to Power, 
of the body. It is created to secure the welfare of the body, to 
maintain and further bodily strength and power. As the condi- 
tion of the body changes, new values come into being. Moral 
valuations vary with the degree of vitality. Life is a continual 
flow; to remain immovable is impossible; there must be either 
advance or degeneration. Hence there is no finality in moral 
values, there are no values which are fixed, stable and imperish- 
able. The values that are at any moment established must soon 
again be opposed, subjected to criticism, and dissolved to make 
way for new ones. But this same process in which old values 
are destroyed and new ones established is, in Nietzsche's view, 
possible only through the employment of a host of natural and 
immoral (that is, opposed to, or involving opposition to existing 
morality) forces. Only so can new values make headway. 
Morality rests upon non-morality and immorality. 2 

Nietzsche's criticism of existing moral values, and the source 
in which he finds all morality to arise having been set forth, 
it now remains to sketch shortly the new type of moral being who 
embodies his transvalued values, and the new ethical code which 
he constructs on the basis he has found. The outstanding 
features of the new type of individual, the superman, are organi- 
zation, egoism, autonomy, atheism, optimism. 

Science speaks of the influence of environment, but Nietzsche 
sees that the same environmental influences which lead to 

1 Will to Power, 717,675. Cotzen-Dammerung, "Die viergrossenlrrthiimer," 3. 

2 Will to Power, 266, 272, 306, 311, 461, 786. Zarathustra," Von tausend und 
Einem Ziele." "Vom Wege des Schaffenden." " Von alten und neuen Taf eln," 
" Auf den glttckseligen Inseln." "Von der Selbst-iiberwindung." 
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degeneration in one case lead to advance in the other. The 
difference is explained through the idea of organization. To 
understand this idea, it has to be remembered that Nietzsche 
regards the individual organism as embodying in its constitution, 
in its structure and its processes, the history of the world. It 
embodies all the phenomena of evolution and contains within it 
all the possible tasks of the future process of evolution. Hence 
arises the significance of organization; it is the amassing, the 
concentration of forces, in order to lead to "life in its highest 
power"; it is the harnessing of the various instincts of life in 
such a way as to secure the highest harmony and most frictionless 
functioning of the organism; it is the exploitation of the forces 
of life in such a way as to economize, prevent waste and produce 
the greatest possible result. 1 

What Nietzsche is aiming at through this idea of organization 
is a strong, healthy, well-knit manhood, though for him manhood 
is always in the form of individuals, not in the form of the average 
of a mass. He desires the husbanding of the enormous powers 
of life in such a way that continuity may be secured between 
generations, that one generation may build upon the foundations 
laid by its predecessors, that it may develop organically from the 
already existing stem and attain thereby greater strength. If 
this is not done, the son will have to begin where his father began. 
It is on this ground that all squandering of forces or of strength 
raises in Nietzsche that feeling which he calls pity or suffering, 
and no other kind of pity will he allow. A man born of parents 
who have squandered their strength and resources and who have 
stored none, is in Nietzsche's view already a bankrupt; he con- 
tains no promise for the future, and it is according to this promise 
that the rank of an individual is determined. 2 

The individuals who become the focus of the different forces 
operative in the past, in whom are concentrated the results of a 
long period of a nation's peaceful development, who balance the 
most conflicting elements in one harmonious personality, who 

1 Will to Power, 686, 956, 883, 687, 639, 906, 966, 689, 109. Zarathustra, 
"Von der schenkenden Tugend." 

2 Will to Power, 398, 681, 334, 987, 367, 923. Beyond Good and Evil, 293. 
Genealogie der Moral, II, 24. Die frohliche Wissenschaft, 382. 
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can so exploit environment as to enlist hostile factors in their 
own service and turn hostility into friendly support: these indi- 
viduals are the organizers. Morality has hitherto endeavored to 
remove antagonism by crushing one or other of the antagonists. 
Nietzsche sees in such antagonism the very essence of life. 
Morality has slandered natural impulses because men have not 
been able to control them; and it has selected the weaker im- 
pulses and developed them to the exclusion of the stronger. 
This, Nietzsche holds, is due to weakness; it is disorganization; 
it arises from inability to organize. Men possessed of organizing 
power welcome hostility, obstacles, difficulties ; they find in over- 
coming these the glow of life; the effort brings forth in them the 
sense of power and triumph. 1 

These higher types are rich, complex individualities, are men 
of all-round development. They embody in full measure all 
the instincts of life, but these are not a chaos; they are ordered, 
made subservient to the one instinct for health and strength. 
There is no necessity to crush out any elemental factor; it has 
only to be mastered and utilized for the one supreme purpose. 
Nietzsche's position is that if the body is radically sound, there 
need be no fear of the ' spiritual ' condition. An individual who 
is thoroughly sound organically has such a superabundant 
vitality that he transforms even the darkest spots of the earth. 
He no longer understands what 'evil' means. He has simply to 
let his instincts 'go,' and they carry him along in the right 
direction. This is life in its most positive form, and bears 
within itself all safeguards against waste, against viciousness. 2 

Nietzsche cites Caesar, Shakespeare, Goethe, Napoleon as 
actual instances of what he understands to be the 'higher 
types.' Why he regards these as types of his ideal is that they 
are strong rich individualities in whom the elemental natural 
instincts are fresh and vigorous, in whom life's forces of several 
generations have become concentrated to explosive point and 
imperatively compel to a rearrangement of the world and the 
emergence of new values. Their 'higher nature ' does not lie in 

1 Will to Power, 962, 966, 99s, 1025, 870, 889, 933. Beyond Good and Evil, 
200, 201. 

2 Will to Power, 883, 905, 906, 933. 
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any effect they may produce, even though this be the shattering 
of both hemispheres. Thus he does not glorify the career of 
Napoleon; the latter lost 'fineness' of character on account of 
the nature of the forces over against him and the means he had 
to employ. Goethe is the best example of Nietzsche's ideal. 
In Napoleon we see only one side of that complex individuality — 
the terrible, because of the circumstances in which he stood. 
This is simply an instance of the truth that all growth towards 
loftiness necessitates growth downwards into the depths and 
into the terrible. It is the same principle that is enunciated 
in the more familiar dictum that a loving parent must be able 
to chastise his children, or that a generous man must have a 
hard heart. 1 

Nietzsche expressly maintains that his higher type of man is 
the exact opposite of the vicious and the unbridled. The higher 
types do not know what these terms mean. These terms have 
been invented in reference to types of men who are disorganized, 
weak, unable to regulate their impulses. They are disordered. 
They cannot in consequence be used as a standard for the higher 
individuals whose life shows no such disorder. 2 

The lower types have and must continue to have their own 
system of morality, the outcome of their own physiological 
condition. Nietzsche does not advocate the destruction of 
prevailing morality; and this is in accordance with his general 
metaphysical attitude. The mass of moral individuals and the 
prevailing morality are the contrasting and opposing factors 
necessary for the existence of the higher types. They develop 
in the latter the sense of power, the " Machtgefiihl," the conscious- 
ness of how much is attained in them, the consciousness or the 
feeling of their own uniqueness and the unique quality of their 
life. Without the contrast of the lower level, this consciousness 
would be impossible. 3 

But this morality represents also what has been hitherto 

1 Will to Power, 966, 1026, 883, 876, 1027. Gdtzen-Ddmmerung, "Streifziige 
eines Unzeitgemassen," 44, 48-51. Zarathustra, "Vom hSheren Menschen. 5." 
"Vom Baum am Berge." 

2 Will to Power, 868-870. 

3 Ibid., 886, 936. Genealogie der Moral, II, 2. 
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attained in the process of evolution. It is in accordance with 
Nietzsche's idea of organization that this attainment should 
not be destroyed but should be enlisted in the service of the 
higher individuals. Morality has fashioned machines out of 
individuals; it has fitted each into a scheme, it has moulded all 
men alike, it demands complete submission to its dictates. 
This machine, these ' moral ' individuals are the soil on which the 
supermen can devise their higher mode of existence. Nietzsche 
does not mean that the supermen act by force towards the lower 
types or that they exploit them blindly and capriciously. This 
would signify a general depreciation of human life. What 
Nietzsche's position seems to be is that the supermen are mag- 
netic and commanding personalities who influence weaker types 
by way of suggestion. What is decisive is quality of life. Ex- 
ploitation presupposes these for whom it has a meaning. All 
organization rests on the assumption that there are those who 
are prepared to play the part of an instrument. This latter r61e 
Nietzsche hands over to the ordinary moral individuals, they can 
accomplish many small, yet necessary tasks, and thereby set free 
the activities of the higher type for the further development of the 
possibilities of life. 1 

This is the egoism which Nietzsche maintains to be inevitable 
and the only egoism justifiable. It is not an egoism based on 
pleasure or happiness, but on quality of life. It is not an egoism 
which asks how much it can draw to itself for its own enjoyment, 
but one which has regard to the future by preserving what has 
been attained in the past and by increasing that amount by an 
individual contribution. For Nietzsche, life means hardship, 
danger, struggling; it is a sign of a superman that he will run 
risk, face danger, love adventure, and Nietzsche sneers at the 
philosophies of pleasure, happiness, comfort, security. 2 

The basis of Nietzsche's egoism is the simple fact that a certain 
quality or type of life must always be lived by an individual. It 
is not lived by some entity called society or the state. But this 

1 Will to Power, 361, 404, 866, 881, 901, 936, 319. 

8 Ibid., 9S7, 784, 785. Gotzen-Dammerung, " Streifziige eines Unzeitgemasse," 
33. Beyond Good and Evil, 228, 265. Zarathustra, " Von alten und neuen 
Tafeln 5." 
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egoism is completely subservient to the recognition that an indi- 
vidual holds that type of life in trusteeship and that he cannot be 
justified in squandering that life. Here lies man's responsibility, 
but in Nietzsche's view, it is a self-responsibility. 

Nietzsche's ethical teaching seems at first sight to destroy all 
sense of responsibility; he attacks the conception of responsibility. 
But he does this because he understands responsibility to have 
reference to conscience, a divine law, an alien authority, reward 
and punishment, a universal law. All these he denies, and with 
their denial responsibility disappears. He simply substitutes, 
however, a new conception of responsibility, which he most fre- 
quently terms "Redlichkeit." The essence of this responsibility 
lies in the unique character and creative power of individuality. 
Every individuality is unique, it focusses the world from a certain 
position, and it is the individual's life-work to develop his indi- 
viduality so as to reveal its uniqueness. This is accomplished in 
the formulation of a law which is the interpretation of his incom- 
parable nature. It is a law which he creates for himself, which 
he evolves out of the depths of his individuality, in which he 
comes to know himself. 1 

This is Nietzsche's view of autonomy. The higher types 
are self-legislators. This autonomy, however, is not that of 
Kant. The latter is for Nietzsche simply a form of heteronomy, 
it is submission to a universal law, a law which holds for all men. 
A law, in Nietzsche's sense, holds simply for the individual him- 
self. It merely symbolizes what he demands of himself, what 
he is capable of doing, and what he can allow himself. The rights 
which a man receives stand in proportion to the duties which he 
assumes, and to the problems for which he feels himself mature. 
This autonomy and the freedom accompanying it are things to be 
attained and maintained through constant effort; and the amount 
of effort required is a test of the degree and worth of the freedom. 2 

In this idea of autonomy and creation lie the grounds of 
Nietzsche's atheism. A creator, and one who knows his creative 

1 Zarathustra, "Vonder schenkenden Tugend." "Vom hoheren Menschen, 8." 
"VomWege des Schaffenden." Beyond Good and Evil, 227. 6. Will to Power, 
409, 767, 926, 876. 

2 Will to Power, 871, 872, 770. Zarathustra, "Vom Baum am Berge." 
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power, must necessarily be atheistic. Creation is impossible and 
can have no meaning if there is a deity or a moral ruler of the 
universe. Nietzsche so interprets morality as if it were indis- 
solubly bound up with a belief in a 'beyond' and a faith in a 
sanctioning deity, in reward and punishment. The Nietzschean 
autonomy and the prevailing morality become in consequence 
mutually incompatible and exclusive. 1 

In this same idea of creation or organization lies the meta- 
physical root of Nietzsche's optimism. The world is a creation 
of the individual, the values it possesses are put into it by our- 
selves., Things are pleasant or painful because we have first put 
values upon them. It is, therefore, meaningless to ask what is 
the worth of the world or of life. It is only the weak man who 
finds no worth in the world ; the world reflects only his own con- 
dition ; the world becomes just what one can make it. The strong 
man, in whom life glows in its most positive form, transfigures the 
world, finds himself in it. 2 

Such an optimism is not that which sees in the increasing 
sacrifice of all, in the growing expense of all, the surest way to the 
benefit of all. This for Nietzsche is really a loss to everyone. 
His optimism lies in the conception of organization and how much 
it can accomplish. It is that which arises when man feels himself 
free to shape his life, when he knows that the power of moulding 
it lies within himself, when he finds that there is no need to stand 
in fear even of the most dread fatalities. 3 

III. 

There remains the third part of our task, to consider the main 
features which Nietzsche's philosophy presents — a philosophy 
which claims to have rediscovered the path to a bold affirmation 
of life after centuries of error and confusion. 4 

Nietzsche stands under two very direct and immediate in- 
fluences. These are Schopenhauer on the one side, and biology 
on the other. His theory is a reaction against Schopenhauer, 

1 Will to' Power, 253. Beyond Good and Evil, 53. Genealogie der Moral, II, 2. 
Zarathustra, "Von der schenkenden Tugend." " Auf den gliickseligen Inseln." 

2 Will to Power, 260, 675. 
' Ibid., 866. 

* Ibid., 54. 
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induced by the effect which biological ideas have upon him; and 
the solution which he gives to his problem is a combination of 
Schopenhauer and biology. 

The influence of Schopenhauer is seen in Nietzsche's doctrines 
of the body, of the Will to Power, of force, of the unconscious. 
The blind, unconscious striving and groping; the presence of will 
everywhere, even in the inorganic world; the self-contained 
world, the life and movement of which is a process in which it 
consumes itself; the body as being something objective, the 
immediately and best known : these are fundamental positions in 
Nietzsche and they are all Schopenhauerian ideas. 1 

The influence of biology is seen in Nietzsche's dominating 
conception of organization. In this conception are united the 
ideas borrowed from Schopenhauer and from biology. The prin- 
ciple of life, the organizing power which the body possesses and 
which is seen in the repair of loss and wastage, is identified with 
Will, with the blind unconscious groping and striving. 

The outcome of the union of these two influences is a theory 
which is opposed to certain doctrines both of Schopenhauer and 
of biology. To both of these belongs the doctrine of the Will to 
Live or of the struggle for existence; and Nietzsche opposes it. 
The expression 'will to live' is for Nietzsche absurd, since will 
and life are for him identical. He opposes it, too, on the ground 
that it over-emphasizes the part played by the environment 
by assuming an inadequate supply of the means of subsistence. 
This latter condition cannot be granted to be always the case. 
Competition exists between individuals even when the means of 
subsistence are sufficient for all. 2 

In laying stress upon the inner organizing power, Nietzsche 
comes into conflict with the theory of natural selection, which 
has always tended to explain the organic process too mechan- 
ically. This is a defect which scientists have recently sought to 
overcome by theories such as organic selection, or by theories 
which assign a more important r61e to mind. 

1 The World as Will and Idea, Bk. II, pp. 18, 20, 26, 27, 29. 

a Will to Power, 647, 684. Zaralhuslra: "Von der Selbst-iiberwindung." 
Beyond Good and Evil, 13. Genealogie der Moral, II, 12. Gotzen-Dammerung, 
Streifziige eines UnzeitgemSssen, 14. 
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These points have to be remembered when it is said that 
Nietzsche's theory emphasizes the organic movement in all its 
fierceness and brutality. The organic movement for him is not 
a result of physical and external factors, but the principle within 
it is more akin to intellect, to mind: it is intellect or mind on 
a vaster scale than that which we directly know. 

The significance of his Naturalism is not exhausted by the 
mere assertion that he attempted to transplant into morality 
the aggression, ruthlessness and cruelty which constitute the 
process of organic evolution. Such a statement does injustice 
to Nietzsche's theory. He does base his ethical teaching on 
biology, and it is on that account naturalistic. He finds in the 
sphere of biology the principle which he seeks to see operative 
also in morality; but that principle is not cruel, ruthless aggres- 
sion. It is organization. Nietzsche sees the essence of evolu- 
tion to be a concentration of forces in an individual, a striving 
to reach in the individual the highest possible quality and power 
of life. It is this tendency which Nietzsche lays hold of and 
endeavors to make more effective in human life. He sees in 
morality simply an effort to counteract this fundamental trait 
of evolution or of organic life, and the result for him is that every- 
where there is a squandering of human resources through failure 
to organize the various forces of life to produce the fullest 
results. He wishes to see some positive accomplishment, em- 
bodied in a concrete living individual, as against the prevailing 
moral types who practise a merely negative virtue in such forms 
as charity and self-sacrifice. 

These negative virtues are the outcome of human weakness, 
really for Nietzsche of disorganization, and lead to still further 
disorganization, in that such a morality, being binding for all, 
ultimately reduces all to be weaklings ministering to weaklings. 
Against this, Nietzsche calls for organization, so that the waste 
of resources may be fundamentally stopped; and with this 
achieved, the prevailing negative morality has the grounds of its 
existence removed. 1 

Such a Naturalism is distinct from that of Rousseau. It is 

1 Gotzen-Dammerung, "Streifzflge eines UhzeitgemSssen," 35, 36. 
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not a question of a 'return to Nature,' but 'an advance to 
Nature.' It is a naturalism which maintains that man at his 
highest embodies nature most perfectly, reveals in fullest degree 
the real tendency of nature. It is a naturalism which maintains 
that the perfect moral invididual finds the roots of morality in 
the depths of his own individuality; that there is nothing higher 
than life itself; that it is meaningless to degrade life before 
lifeless phantoms, before its own creations. Morality hitherto 
has been unnatural, anti-natural, because it has ignored these 
facts and found a supernatural source for moral values. Nietz- 
sche's naturalism opposes this supernaturalism and anti- 
naturalism. When we see a truly moral individual, then we see 
a successful embodiment of what nature strives to attain, we 
see a product of a long continued effort, training, and discipline, 
we see in concrete form the same principle as is everywhere 
operative throughout nature. 1 

A second feature of Nietzsche's thought is its anti-intellectual- 
ism. It has a deep vein of scepticism. It is pragmatic in 
character. Practical value is the test as to the truth of knowl- 
edge. This characteristic in Nietzsche's philosophy is connected 
with his Heracleiteanism. Change is fundamental; everything 
is in continual flow. There are no fixed and imperishable truths. 
He expresses distrust in the ability of consciousness to lead us to 
the real inner nature of things. He consequently is opposed to 
almost every philosopher from the time of Socrates down to 
Schopenhauer. He is hostile to Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel. The intellectual movement he regards 
as originating with Socrates; and he holds it to have been the 
first step towards the disintegration of life. All intellectualism 
is disintegrating or disorganizing. 2 

Nietzsche regards the Pre-Socratics as being of a nobler type 
than those succeeding Socrates. His reason for doing so is that 
they still showed the play of impulse and instinct in its perfect 
natural unity or balance, as yet unbroken by any activity of 

1 Gotzen-Dammerung, "Streifztige eines Unzeitgemassen," 48. Will to Power, 
120. 

2 Gbtzen-D'ammerung, "Das Problem des Sokrates." "Die Vernunft in der 
Philosophie." 
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consciousness. Life flowed without friction; adjustments were 
easily and unconsciously or instinctively secured. What 
Nietzsche is here praising as the highest form of life is the dark, 
silent, unconscious movement of life. Though silent and dark, 
it is a movement yet rich, deep, and pregnant with result. It is 
on this ground that he makes use of philology in tracing the 
development of morality. The names of virtues were first 
coined under that type of life represented in a Pre-Socratic era, 
a 'natural' life (not in Rousseau's sense). These names have 
their significance in a reference to bodily health, vigor and 
vitality. Intellectualism has resulted in a distortion of the 
meaning of these names. Nietzsche wishes to restore their 
original significance. A new type of individual must be pro- 
duced, to whom they may be applied in their new significance. 
This new type is mirrored in the 'natural man' of pre-reflective 
days, but is greater, richer. He traverses a longer path; he 
passes through the disintegrating influences of reflection and 
criticism; and comes out beyond them in a condition which 
gathers up all that has been attained, but which harmonizes it, 
reduces it to its natural unity and balance once more. 1 

Nietzsche's so-called materialism must be considered in 
reference to his scepticism, to his view of consciousness, in 
order to be properly understood. Nietzsche's theory is often 
called materialistic because of his doctrine of force and the 
two consequent doctrines of the superman and the eternal cycle. 
He always speaks of force or power and degrees or quanta of 
force or power. On this ground is based the view that the super- 
man is a brute exercising force and struggling ruthlessly to gain 
power. This ignores, however, the r61e which Nietzsche assigns 
to consciousness. Consciousness is always a mechanization of 
what is real; it can 'interpret' things only, and it does so quanti- 
tatively. What is real is qualitative; it is life in its concreteness. 
The 'force' which Nietzsche means is not mere physical force 
or energy as understood by science. That is an interpretation 
of the real. Nietzsche maintains we come nearer to the real in 
our experience of struggling, striving, desiring than we do through 

1 Gotzen-Dammerung, "Das Problem des Sokrates." "Was ich den Alten 
verdanke." " Streifztige ernes Unzeitgemassen." Genealogie der Moral, I. 
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the scientific concept of force or energy; and on this ground he 
ascribes an inner will to energy or force, thereby raising its 
status rather than lowering that of the will. 1 

A certain degree of strength, force or power, is the conscious 
representation of a certain quality of life. Thus the process of 
evolution which is interpreted as a continual distribution and 
redistribution of force, a continual gain or loss in power or 
strength is really a physiological condition felt as varying in 
quality, now higher and now lower. The superman is the man 
who embodies a certain level or type of life. An analogous case 
may be cited to illustrate Nietzsche's meaning. Modern 
chemistry views the properties of the chemical elements as being 
somehow dependent on their atomic weights and varying as 
the latter vary. On this view it arranges the elements according 
to their atomic weights in a periodic system, which at the same 
time expresses a gradual variation in their qualities, and in 
which the elements with the highest atomic weight manifest the 
most wonderful and complex properties. Nietzsche's doctrine 
of the eternal cycle is, similarly, a faint facsimile in conscious- 
ness of the real, endless, qualitative process which constitutes 
the inner nature of the world. 

Among the pre-Nietzscheans with whom Nietzsche has affinity 
are Heracleitus and Leibnitz. He has affinity with Heracleitus 
because of their common acceptance of the principle of change 
as fundamental and because of the doctrines which each connects 
with this principle. Monism, evolution, synthesis and dis- 
integration, conflict and opposition, purposelessness of the 
world-process, the finite and self-contained nature of the world, 
the life and movement of which is a process of self -consumption, 
the relativity of properties and of values to a being with definite 
sense-organs and definite capacities for the determination of 
values, an eternal repetition of the world-movement in cycles, the 
perishability and instability of everything: all these are ideas 
common both to Heracleitus and Nietzsche. They diverge, how- 
ever, in their theory of knowledge. For Heracleitus the senses 
are untrustworthy, they give an impression of fixity in things 

1 Will to Power, 660, 619, 639, 564. Genealogie der Moral, I, 13. 
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which is fictitious. For Nietzsche the senses are trustworthy; 
it is we who put this character of fixity upon things. The 
element of scepticism in Heracleitus has its source in the nature 
of sense-experience; in Nietzsche it has its source in the nature 
of thought and reason. 1 

Nietzsche approaches to the theory of Leibnitz at several 
points. His pluralism, his perspectivism, the part which the 
concept of force or energy plays, the essentially active nature 
of each real center or monad, the dynamic character of his 
theory, as well as its somewhat mathematical form, the un- 
conscious life in each center, the important part assigned to the 
concept of the organic: these are points which are paralleled 
in Leibnitz. Both strive to formulate a theory of optimism. 
But Leibnitz is completely dominated by theological considera- 
tions and manifests an intellectual tendency; and these two 
facts render him in the spirit of his theory antagonistic to 
Nietzsche. 

Among the philosophers since Nietzsche's time, there is one 
whose work will bear a very interesting comparison with that 
of Nietzsche. This is Professor Bergson. It may be said that 
their doctrines are closely similar. The main difference be- 
tween them is that Professor Bergson is, at least hitherto, 
wholly metaphysical and has not attempted to work out an 
ethical theory, while Nietzsche is predominantly ethical and his 
metaphysics is of subordinate importance and less fully elab- 
orated in consequence. 

Nietzsche and Professor Bergson are both under the influence 
of modern biology and its results. They both make use of bio- 
logical ideas to reach a solution of their main problem, and this 
problem is in both cases to establish freedom. Professor Bergson 
pursues a line of thought very closely allied to that of Nietzsche; 
and there appear in the former the main ideas which are found 
in the latter. These ideas are the practical, mechanizing charac- 
ter of consciousness; the distinction between a superficial ego or 
self and a deep-seated real ego; criticism of evolution as a 
process determined by environment; denial of teleology; accep- 

1 Gotzen-Dammerung, "Die Vernunft in der Philosophic" 2. 
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tance of the principle of organization and of creation; and the 
important r61e assigned to instinct. 

For Professor Bergson, life is wider than intellect and intellect 
cannot grasp it entirely. Science adopts a mechanistic attitude; 
its knowledge is symbolic, and the deeper science attempts to 
penetrate into the nature of life, the more symbolic it becomes. 
It breaks up what is a real concrete living whole, and sets its 
parts side by side so as to appear mutually exclusive. Science 
finds its material to be real and positive; but it is truly only a 
system of negations. It is the absence of reality rather than the 
presence of reality. In the operations of the intellect there is a 
suppression of positive reality. 1 

Professor Bergson maintains that the unity imposed by the 
understanding on nature is factitious. It is a type of unity 
which belongs purely to the intellect; it is of a mathematical, 
spatial, geometrical kind. Science seeks such a unity or order 
as this in nature, because it is the one which the intellect re- 
quires, which it can find and which will satisfy itself. This is 
simply a case of the mind's finding itself in Nature, discovering 
what it itself imposes upon nature. The things and objects 
of nature, as well as events, are more or less fictions satisfying 
the demands of the intellect. 2 

The intellect has its origin in practical necessity. Its r61e is 
to be an instrument to action, and to fulfill this r61e it fashions 
a world of concepts, an intelligible world. This world is purely 
symbolic. True reality is a perpetual growth; its unity is 
organic not mechanical. Things and states are only views 
taken by the mind of the process of Becoming; they are points 
in the continual flow of reality, comparable to the series of 
snapshots taken of a moving scene for cinematographic purposes. 
Intellect regards these points as immobilities, while they are 
really transitions. 3 

Professor Bergson's view here is exactly that of Nietzsche. 
It is, that intellect assumes its fictions to be real. It believes it 
finds these fictions in nature, while what is the true state of affairs 

1 Creative Evolution (translation by A. Mitchell,) pp. 206 ff., pp. 218 ff., pp. 169. 

2 Ibid., pp. 207-210, 229, 261 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 47 ff., 55, 169-172, 288, 319-320. 
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is that intellect projects its fictions into nature without knowing 
it and in finding them again is finding only itself. And Professor 
Bergson, like Nietzsche, criticises ancient and modern philo- 
sophical systems from this standpoint. All these attempt to 
interpret reality on the basis of the cinematography of the 
intellect; they all rest on the assumption that the static entities 
of the intellectual world are adequate to express what is real; 
they are all intellectualistic in character. 

In consequence of their view of the intellect, both these 
thinkers hold that its functions, its operations, are an inversion 
of the nature and tendencies of life. The former is a dis- 
organization, the latter is organization. The former views 
everything quantitatively, the latter is purely qualitative. 
Intellect resolves the organized into the unorganized. Life, 
on the other hand, is a true continuity, a reciprocal penetration 
of states. It is more than a mere putting of parts together. 
Its nature is expressed by the terms organization or creation. It 
implies an inherent tendency to react upon the environment and 
to make it subservient to itself in the production of newforms, in 
the securing of growth, in the creation of organized instru- 
ments. 1 

The real self as distinct from that superficial self understood 
by the intellect is organic in character. Its states are blended 
or fused. It is in this conception of a real, a deep-seated self, 
that Professor Bergson, like Nietzsche, finds a key to freedom. 
Freedom is established by showing the inapplicability of the 
conception of causality to this concrete self. Causality is a 
conception formulated on the basis of the procedure of the 
intellect. It rests upon the static, discrete entities with which 
intellect deals. Both Professor Bergson and Nietzsche refuse 
to accept 'motive' as a determining cause in the action of this 
real self. Freedom for both lies just in the creative nature of the 
self; the latter is the source of action; it is a self -moving center. 
Freedom is simply the expression of personality, of individuality 

1 Creative Evolution, pp. 61, 170 f., 235 f. Time and Free Will attempts to show 
how conscious states are purely qualitative but have been treated quantitatively 
by scientists and others. 
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which is not reducible to the quantitative terms employed by 
intellect. 1 

In this conception of the self and of life as a spontaneous, 
unmotived source of energy lies the opposition of Professor 
Bergson and Nietzsche to prevalent theories of evolution — -such 
as the mechanical and the teleological. These are both rejected: 
the one because it over-emphasizes the part played by the en- 
vironment as a cause in evolution, the other because evolution 
shows no coherent plan but a ceaseless birth and decay, a con- 
tinual creation of new types which no sooner have appeared 
than they become things of the past. Evolution is an experiment 
in which there arise many results unforeseen. It involves much 
hazard, but at the same time much reward. The end which 
any action seems immediately to secure is but a very small 
part of what is involved in that action. It is bound up with a 
mass of other factors which in part may appear only in the course 
or at the conclusion of the action. 2 

The tendency of Professor Bergson and Nietzsche is sceptical 
and pragmatic. There is a distrust of intellect, and greater 
faith is reposed in instinct. Instinct stands within the real, 
intellect stands outside it as a spectator. The paths of Professor 
Bergson and Nietzsche diverge, however, in their endeavor to 
show the relation between intellect and instinct. For Professor 
Bergson, a higher faculty — intuition — must come into play and 
give the quintessence of intellect and instinct. Intuition recon- 
ciles both. For Nietzsche, intellect is but a secondary and 
temporary phenomenon; it is brought into exercise to satisfy 
some need of the moment; and on this being accomplished, it 
gives way once more to instinct. Instinct is the supreme type 
of life and intellect is but a means to the establishment of such 
a life. Professor Bergson attempts to show a way to a knowledge 
of reality, to give us a means of grasping the real; and in this 
way he modifies his scepticism. For Nietzsche, a knowledge 
of the real remains unattainable and unnecessary; we can pro" 

1 Time and Free Will (translation by F. L. Pogson), pp. 12 f., 128, 168-170, 231. 
Creative Evolution, pp. 1-12, 50, 262, et passim. 

2 Creative Evolution, pp. 104-110, 133-136, 49-50. Time and Free Will, pp. 
168-170. 
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duce only a faint facsimile of reality but it is suitable and ade- 
quate for our needs. Nietzsche's scepticism remains unqualified. 
Professor Bergson would seem to give some independent value 
to the theoretical life itself, Nietzsche refuses to give any. 1 

From the preceding general considerations of Nietzsche's 
theory, it is evident that there are many elements in it which 
are not wholly new. But, on the other hand, its pragmatism 
based on biological grounds, its conceptions of organization, 
creation, freedom, and its optimism and atheism based on these 
conceptions are all so woven together as to produce a theory 
which as a whole and in relation to the time of Nietzsche can 
only be characterized as new and distinctive. His anti-intellec- 
tualism and his insistence upon the supreme importance of 
healthy instinct, combined with his view of organization are 
elements which have a special significance in relation to the 
tendency of the German State in his time and later. It was 
entering upon a period of great organization and has carried this 
organization very fully out. It does not seem too much to 
say that Nietzsche is a reaction against this tendency. The 
organization of the German State is a purely intellectual struc- 
ture with, according to Nietzsche's theory, numerous consequent 
defects. It has turned the structure, which ought to be a means, 
into an end and converted it into a mould to which life must 
conform. With its faith in intellect, it has despised the value of 
instinct and instinctive wisdom; it has set a check upon indi- 
viduality; and, as in all cases of the conversion of means into 
ends, it has brought about a ruinous waste of the resources of life. 2 

Bertram M. Laing. 

University of Aberdeen. 

1 Creative Evolution, pp. 186-188, 251. An Introduction to Metaphysics (trans- 
lation by T. E. Hulme). 

2 See such passages as: Gdlzen-Ddmmerung, "Was den Deutschen abgeht." 
Gbtzen-D&mmerung, "Streifzflge einesUnzeitgemassen," 16, 27. Beyond Good and 
Evil, 251. Human, All-too-Human, I, 442. 



